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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

By Professor GEORGE T. W. PATRICK 

STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA 



FOR the past three years there has issued from the English 
and American press a flood of books and articles on the 
subject of social reconstruction after the wan The writers 
differ widely as to the form that our social and political institu- 
tions will take, but there is almost complete agreement as to 
the goal to be attained. In these new writings one hears little 
about our once boasted " modern civilization," which, based as 
it was upon our peace societies and our arbitration treaties 
and our low percentage of illiteracy and our " freedom " of the 
slaves and our scientific discoveries and our mechanical inven- 
tions, is tacitly admitted to have been more or less of a failure. 
Instead, we hear now of a new social order, a new social mind, 
of socialism, of internationalism, of world peace and social 
justice. Nor is this new social order at all hazy in the minds 
of these writers. On the contrary, it is quite clear and definite. 
It involves certain definite social and political changes, such as 
the future prevention of war, the more complete democratiza- 
tion of governments, the more complete socialization of the 
world, the harmonization of capital and labor, the greater 
equalization of wealth and opportunity, the complete emancipa- 
tion of woman both politically and industrially, the suppression 
of alcohol, the greater control of disease and the lessening of 
crime. This is the program, the goal towards which, in the 
thought of the day, society must move. And it is not merely 
the paper program of idealists : it is the actual working plat- 
form of a great number of social movements of intense vitality 
and life, of nationalists and internationalists, of social demo- 
crats and syndicalists and of a dozen different types of so- 
cialists. And even this does not indicate the strength of the 
movement. It is in the air. It is in the spirit of the age. It 
is in the unquestioned drift of events. So unbounded is our 
faith in the supreme value of this program, that to attain it we 
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believe that the price even of this awful war is not too great to 
pay. Even in the untoward event of the victory of the Cen- 
tral Powers, this social program will, as many believe, soon be 
attained because of the powerful social forces working beneath 
the surface in Germany and Austria and even in Turkey. 

Neither is this program to be criticized on the ground that 
it is Utopian. Too many Utopias have been realized in this 
rapidly moving age to borrow any trouble on that account. 

But it would be interesting to ask how this social program 
strikes the psychologist. Probably every thinking man is 
enough of a psychologist to have observed that it is to be real- 
ized not by making over the human mind, but by making over 
our political and social institutions and by the passing of new 
laws. But, it will probably be added, no one could possibly ob- 
ject to finding himself in happier circumstances and human 
nature will quickly adjust itself to a social situation which is 
clearly so much better than our present one. Let us, however, 
examine this psychological aspect of the question a little more 
in detail. 

II 

We observe, first, that the method by which this picture of 
the new social state has been gained is the simplest in the 
world. It consists merely in enumerating the "evils" in our 
present social system and then outlining a plan in which these 
evils will be absent, a method much in vogue among all the 
utopianists from Plato to Mr. H. G. Wells. Poverty, for in- 
stance, is an evil. Since, now, there is plenty of wealth for 
all, let it be more equally distributed. Clashes between labor 
and capital are evil; they are to be prevented. Alcohol is an 
evil ; let its use be prohibited. Disease is an evil ; science will 
show us how to avoid it. Inequality is an evil ; let women be 
given an equal place with men and let all men and all women 
be afforded an equal opportunity to gain their several ends. 
War is an evil ; let there be some international machinery for 
the enforcement of peace. Autocracy is an evil ; let the people 
rule everywhere. Waste is an evil; let there be conservation 
of all natural resources. 

To abolish those evils is considered a kind of ultimate goal ; 
like the marriage of the hero and heroine in the story, and 
" they lived happily ever after " is the invariable assumption in 
both cases. But when we awake from our castle-building, we 
realize that the hero and heroine do not always live happily 
ever after ; and it is equally certain that the people of the world 

vol. vi. — 32. 
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may not live happily and contentedly in a social state charac- 
terized merely by the absence of evils. 

The gist of the matter is simply this: We are living in an 
economic and social age and our minds are obsessed by eco- 
nomic, social and political ideas. When we turn to the sub- 
ject of social reconstruction, we take into account only eco- 
nomic, social and political relations and, in spite of many warn- 
ings to the contrary, we fail to study the character of the units 
of which society is composed. In other words we disregard 
the vital and all-important psychological factor. Our theoret- 
ical social structures may, therefore, be just air-castles, in 
which actual human beings could not live. Our social recon- 
struction schemes may be of little value until they have been 
revised in the light of the teachings of psychology, history and 
anthropology. This is so obvious that it is hard to understand 
how the psychological and historical factors could be so neg- 
lected in these studies. 

It is much too readily assumed that human beings will adapt 
themselves to the new social order because this order is ideally 
better. It may be better only for ideal beings, not for actual 
human beings. If this new order is actually better, and it cer- 
tainly seems so, perhaps man can adapt himself to it in time. 
But there is no ground for the belief that the human mind is 
going to change much in the next thousand years, as it has not 
changed much in the past thousand. 

Just here lies the whole difficulty. We happen to be living 
in a time of very rapid social and economic changes, while the 
physical and mental constitution of man has changed but little. 
The picture of the man of the Old Stone Age, as presented, 
for instance, by Professor Osborn in his recent book, reveals a 
tall, straight and fine-looking being, with a brow like that of a 
modern Englishman, and a cranial capacity somewhat in excess 
of the average European of to-day. Animal and human species 
are mutable, but this does not happen to be an age in which such 
mutations are rapid, while it does happen to be an age of dizzy 
and bewildering changes in our economic, social and industrial 
environment. Since the days of Aristides and Themistocles, 
the economic and social order has been completely transformed, 
while the human unit has changed but little, in respect either 
to his mental ability or to his fundamental instincts and interests. 
The changes that have actually taken place in man's nature 
are superficial, relating for the most part to his inventive 
powers and his altruistic emotions. 

The surface of the earth happened to be underlaid with 
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iron, coal and petroleum, and man happened to discover them, 
and devise ways of using them, and they have suddenly made 
for him a totally new environment. Not only have they 
changed his environment, but they have produced disharmonies 
in his nature by compelling him to live under new conditions, 
for which evolution had not adapted him. For instance, the 
use of gasoline, steam and electricity has solved the problem 
of transportation without the healthful exercise of walking 
and carrying burdens. Electricity has enabled man to work 
and play at night, when formerly he had been sleeping. The 
construction of airtight, steam-heated dwellings has lulled him 
into comfort, while inducing new diseases. Coincidently, the 
discovery of alcohol has provided an artificial, but damaging 
quietus for the disharmonies caused by his new manner of life 
and his new efforts at thought. Finally, certain discoveries 
in hygiene have lengthened life and decreased infant mortality 
so considerably that, despite the decreasing birth rate and de- 
spite the extensive emigration to the newly discovered Amer- 
icas, the population of Europe has increased from 110,000,000 
in 1780 to 325,000,000 in 1911, a situation which from the 
standpoint of sustenance is beginning to create grave diffi- 
culties. 

The other change in human nature is the sudden enlarge- 
ment of the altruistic sentiments. These, originally developed 
because of their survival value in collective life, have for religious 
and incidental reasons been so magnified as to effect a change 
in society quite out of proportion to the actual changes in the 
human mind, adding a superficial grace, refinement and cul- 
ture for which the human unit is not prepared. 

Ill 

The result of all these circumstances is that man in modern 
society finds himself in a position somewhat like that of the 
proverbial bull in the china shop. For a few minutes he seems 
to contemplate these objects of art with quite an esthetic in- 
terest, until he begins to move, when the destruction begins. 
The economic and social world in which man lived before the 
war, with its accumulated wealth, its culture, its refinement 
and its dangerous ease, was a china shop in which for a time he 
lived quite placidly, his real nature concealed under a veneer 
of civilization, till suddenly a very slight movement took place, 
the murder of an archduke somewhere, when instantly confu- 
sion reigned and the awful destruction began. It was man's 
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original nature asserting itself, his primitive instincts finding 
expression, and since we may be certain that they will con- 
tinue to find expression for hundreds of years, it will be well 
to build our house of civilization to fit the man who is to live 
in it. 

Certainly this does not mean that we are to make no efforts 
to eliminate war from human society. It means only that it is 
idle to construct artificial social schemes which are thought to 
be so planned that war cannot take place. It serves only as an 
illustration of the fact that our current ideas of social recon- 
struction present views of society so far removed from the 
actual instincts and interests of men that there is not the re- 
motest chance that they can be realized. They do not provide 
for man's instinctive needs; they provide only for the elimina- 
tion of evils. It is not even sure that they offer higher social 
values, since they center so persistently about the ideas of 
wealth, equality, peace, comfort and ease. Whether peace is 
better than war depends upon what the peaceful people are 
thinking and doing. If they are thinking nothing and doing 
wrong, war might be better. 

To the social reconstructionist, the problem is delightfully 
simple. To the psychologist, it is frightfully complex. To the 
former, all we need to do is to eliminate war, poverty, intem- 
perance, inequality, conflicts between labor and capital and 
other such evils, and the social problem will be solved. To the 
psychologist and student of history such a plan seems fraught 
with perplexing difficulties. When the frightful waste of war 
is stopped and the waste of labor strife, and the waste of in- 
temperance, and the waste of disease, and the waste of child 
labor, and the waste of bad agriculture and bad forestry and 
badly managed industries, and when science and the mechanic 
arts have still further advanced man's dominion over nature, 
wealth will go on increasing faster even than before the war; 
and, if history and psychology teach anything, it is that man- 
kind will not prosper under such a regime of wealth, even if it 
is equitably distributed. It has been said that the present war 
was due to the phenomenal increase of national wealth without 
a corresponding increase of morality. It is possible that a still 
further increase of wealth with its associated greed, its dan- 
gerous ease and its neglected discipline, might be a more fatal 
evil than any we are trying to escape. 

It is true that man longs for wealth and comforts and lux- 
uries. He even longs for peace and quiet and regular work, 
and in his quest for these things he will undergo any hardship 
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or deprivation. Hence, it is naively assumed that a society 
which shall provide him with these things will be an ideal so- 
ciety, forgetting that a good society will be one in which men 
can live, and that life consists not in the enjoyment of peace 
and wealth and comforts and luxuries, but in the longing for 
them and the struggle, pursuit and capture of them. The good 
things of the world must be won afresh every day. 

But even this conception of life is narrow and academic. 
The real man, revealed to us by the study of psychology and 
of history, is wholly different from the man for whom the social 
Utopias are constructed, who is to live presumably in the en- 
joyment of regular work, plentiful food and clothing, a com- 
fortable home, and social stability and peace. The real man 
acts from impulse rather than from reason and his primal 
impulse is to dominate. It is gain and glory that he wants 
more than bread and clothing. It is a career that he desires 
more than peace and safety. It is adventure that he craves 
more than work. 

It is instructive to look back upon the history of the develop- 
ment of man in society. He is not by nature a worker, but 
an exploiter. Sustenance he must have, but it has always been 
easier to gain it by plunder than by work, and so, as far back 
as we may go in history, as at the present day, social group has 
fought against social group, one bent on robbery, the other on 
self-defense, and within the group, when unrestrained by the 
stern hand of the law, individual has preyed upon individual, 
master upon slave, and class upon class. When the life and 
safety of the group as a whole have been threatened by some 
rival group, then so much of law and order has prevailed within 
the group as was necessary for social integration, because only 
by social solidarity within the group could the group itself be 
saved. 

It is not quite accurate to say that men love to fight. In 
time of war they long passionately for peace. But they love to 
dominate, and fighting is incidental. The military impulses lie 
very near the surface and their roots extend deep. If human 
progress is to be illustrated by a figure, it is not the figure of 
a man climbing a ladder, but of one elbowing his way up in a 
crowd. Men aspire always to something different and better. 
They love to gamble, to take a chance, to risk something and 
gain or lose. It is contrary to deep-seated human racial habits 
to work steadily and monotonously. 

The conquest of a great and new country like America will 
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keep a people busy and contented for a century. When it is 
conquered, it is assumed that they will rest and enjoy it; but 
really that is when unrest begins. In the last years the world 
has grown rich and prosperous ; but unrest has increased — unrest 
in America, unrest in England, unrest in Kussia, unrest in 
Germany. In the past two years in America work has been 
plentiful and the times prosperous ; but murders and bank rob- 
beries show no signs of abating. The American frontier, so 
long as it existed, was the best peacemaker for our nation. It 
has now been reached and conquered ; and unrest will increase. 
The world's frontier has also been reached. Africa and the 
Pacific islands have been occupied and the world is getting 
restless. 

How different the reality may be from the vision of the 
social idealists. In rich and fertile America we look forward 
to a land teeming with happy and contented citizens, free from 
war, free from foreign oppression, free from autocracy within, 
free from grinding poverty, free from class oppression, free 
from decimating disease, free from vice and intemperance. 
The nearest approach to this elysium which history has seen 
was in Germany before the war. Here was a land of beautiful 
cities, well governed and orderly ; a great people, well fed, well 
clothed, well housed, well educated, well behaved with a fruit- 
ful agriculture, busy shops, successful industries and a vast 
and profitable commerce — yet this same Germany broke bounds 
and went out to conquer. It is not peace and plenty that 
man wants, but dominion. And yet in our complacent theo- 
ries of society, we take no account of this instinctive and 
inherent lust for power, and we innocently assume that a people 
will be happy and contented if poverty is abolished, the labor 
problem solved, opportunity secured, and science and inventive 
genius given a free hand to increase wealth and material 
comforts. 

Human beings are not so constituted that they will work 
contentedly in a standardized world, under scientific manage- 
ment and the rule of efficiency. By the inheritance of a half 
million years they are adapted to a different life, and while in 
the end their instincts may perhaps be changed, this can not 
be done in half a century. 

IV 

"Two things," says Nietzsche, "are wanted by the true 
man — danger and play." There is just enough truth in this to 
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set us thinking. The standardized world as planned for our 
future will offer us safety and work. In all the ages of man's 
slow development, he has never known safety. He has lived 
under the insecurity of war, of robbers, of plunderers, of 
tyrants, of flood and storm and famine. A safe world seems 
to him very attractive but it would be a foreign world. 

And then, as regards work, it is assumed that, since un- 
employment is one of the evils of our present system, the prob- 
lem will be solved provided we can devise some social plan by 
which regular work may be found for all. Surely it is a naive 
inference that if work be provided for all, all will be happy. 
Man in all his past history has never been a regular worker. 
In our new social order, work is not only to be regular, but it 
is certain to be monotonous, for apparently the conditions of 
our industrial age are such as to make the work of the laboring 
man more and more of the monotonous and uninteresting type. 
We are already becoming aware of the discouraging and de- 
humanizing effect of monotonous labor in our highly specialized 
industries. Such regular and monotonous work is foreign to 
man's nature. Under it he frets and the "unrest" which 
everywhere we hear about breaks out in some form of social 
agitation, or in strikes, or in revolutions or more often in mere 
social delinquency. 

There is, to be sure, one kind of work which from ages of 
habit is instinctive to man and under which he does not fret nor 
manifest unrest. It is typified in the planning and making of 
anything that he needs, such, for instance, as a canoe, a wagon, 
an automobile, a dwelling, a new tool, or in the planning and 
fashioning of a work of art. He experiences first the need of 
it, he plans it, he makes it, he uses or enjoys it. In such work 
he will put forth every power of mind and body, deriving there- 
from the keenest pleasure and making no demands for higher 
wages or shorter hours. When we see children working un- 
prompted and with might and main at some self -planned enter- 
prise and gaining at the same time new strength and new 
courage and new vigor, but, on the other hand, quickly wilting 
under some lesser task enforced by parents, we speak of the 
perversity of childish nature. But there is no perversity about 
it, and there is no perversity either in the case of the unrest 
which follows upon enforced regular and uninteresting indus- 
trial labor. Nor is either case to be explained by referring it 
to "human nature." The key to the situation is found quite 
simply in racial history and racial habit. 
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We have here an instructive illustration of the failure in our 
plans for social reorganization to take account of psychological 
as well as economic forces. The society which we are planning 
for the future lacks the element of zest. Some shadow of 
romance it must have, if it is to abide; and this element of 
romance or zest can not be gained by providing eight hours a 
day for recreation and self-development. It is life that the 
people want, not recreation and self-development. What do 
the reformers of our social order usually have in mind for these 
eight hours of the day not spent in labor or in sleep. Libraries, 
no doubt, and art galleries and theaters and Chautauqua classes 
and moving pictures and gymnasiums and athletic games. But 
even a little knowledge of psychology should show us that these 
things do not satisfy human needs. All men and all women 
long for some kind of dominion, long to display their personal 
power, their personal charms, their personal genius. What 
they want is a career, a sphere of influence, a sphere of action ; 
and in striving for these things they are restrained by no fear, 
not even fear of overturning the social order. 

We hear a great deal in current discussions of social ques- 
tions about social unrest, and the implication always seems to be 
that it is an evil and that contentment would be a good. But 
the reverse might be maintained with more reason. Unrest is 
the condition of progress. It betokens vitality. It is the symp- 
tom of a persisting urge that expresses itself in the will to live, 
in the will to power, in the will to freedom. Animal species, it 
seems, may remain fixed and static, but the human species must 
go forward or backward. When social unrest ceases, social 
stagnation may be expected to follow. 

The society of the future, planned so largely from the eco- 
nomic point of view, makes little provision for the utilization 
of the two most powerful forces in the human mind, loyalty 
and devotion. Scientific management, conservation and effi- 
ciency are to take their place. The mind of man is so con- 
stituted by the conditions of his long history that he wants to 
be, and needs to be, loyal to some one or something, and devoted 
to some one or something, and only in this way is the best that 
is in him drawn out. He must have some cause to live for or to 
die for — some religion, some state, some flag, some woman, 
some lodge or labor union, or even some gang or band of out- 
laws. He wants to be, he must be, drawn out and away from 
himself to something which stands for an idea. This is life. 
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The social Utopias provide for existence, but not for life. It is 
the precipitous element that is left out of the reckoning. 

A stable society in which there is a dreary routine of work 
and amusement will present problems as serious as those of the 
old system. A society in which there is no God to worship, no 
women to adore and protect, no state to defend, no wine to 
drink, no parties to fight for, no king to be loyal to, no classes to 
exploit, and no new lands to discover and conquer, might have 
some kind of happy beings for its citizens, but not human 
beings. They have a different history. 

But, it will be asked, what will happen in such a society, for 
the march of events is surely and steadily in this direction. 
There are no more new lands to discover and conquer; kings 
and autocrats are out of date ; alcohol has been condemned, and 
rightfully; women have demanded, and with perfect justice, the 
life of industrial activity and political equality, the God idea no 
longer enters deeply into the daily life of the people, wars 
between nations will, after this terrible war, no longer be en- 
dured; and internationalism is steadily supplanting national- 
ism. Well, surely no one knows what will happen, but it is 
conceivable that things may happen which will be worse than 
the evils we escape from. For instance, social unrest may in- 
crease until civil war takes the place of wars between states, 
as was near to happening in England before the present war. 
What would happen in such a society could at the best be pre- 
dicted only if one knew whether vitality remained or did not 
remain among the people. Complete stagnation might ensue. 
Physical degeneracy might follow upon the increase of bodily 
comforts and there might be an increase of morbid sexuality, 
surrender to sensuous enjoyment, dancing crazes and moving- 
picture crazes, epidemics of crime and vagaries in religion and 
literature. 

We are told that if war be abolished some substitute for 
war will have to be found. Yes, some substitute for war, and 
some substitute for alcohol, and some substitute for the state, 
and some substitute for the king, and some substitute for God, 
and some substitute for woman— and these substitutes will have 
to be provided still thousands of years, until the mind of man, 
five hundred thousands of years in the making, is made over. 

Literature, poetry, the fine arts, will apparently have little 
place in the new social order, as it is planned. It is always 
assumed that they will be present and are to be enjoyed. But 
who will create these works of art. Art and literature spring 
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spontaneously from life in all its tragic incompleteness, not 
from an economically prosperous existence. They depend upon 
sacrifice, upon loyalty and devotion, upon courage and victory, 
upon sorrow and suffering, upon pain and renunciation, upon 
ministry and service to the sick and wounded. The question 
whether a world without so much sorrow and suffering would 
not be better, even if it should be a world without literature and 
art, is not the question we are here discussing, but only the 
question of adapting our new social order to the beings who are 
to live in it. 

A certain wise teacher said that a man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. It consists 
partly in self-sacrifice. In our facile plans for the future of 
society, no place is found for sacrifice, yet in all the long history 
of mankind sacrifice has had a conspicuous part. 

Man has sacrificed himself for the state, woman has sacrificed her- 
self for man. 

No doubt the answer will be that it is precisely this unnecessary 
sacrifice to which we wish to put a stop. But here much depends 
upon the meaning of the word " unnecessary." It may be eco- 
nomically unnecessary, but it may be spiritually, morally, even 
socially or racially, altogether necessary. It is possible to gain 
many worthy economic values and lose many still greater spirit- 
ual values, to gain the whole world and lose our own souls. 
There is at least some truth in the saying that he who loseth 
his life shall find it. 

But the loss of the spiritual life and the vulgarization of 
humanity might be merely incidental features in the new 
society. The question which we are really interested in here 
is whether man, as he is mentally and physically constituted, 
will be able to live at all in such a social state as is planned. 
Apparently he is usually pictured in his self -owned home, sur- 
rounded by his healthy, happy family, working six or eight 
hours a day, and otherwise cultivating his garden or wending 
his peaceful way to the public library or art gallery, or "im- 
proving his mind" by attending evening classes. And if the 
disquieting question does arise whether he will behave in this 
manner, one class of romancers says that he will do so provided 
that it is physically impossible for him to obtain access to intoxi- 
cating drink. Another that he will do so provided that his 
mother, wife and daughter have an equal voice in public affairs. 
Another that he will do so provided that the state takes over 
many functions now belonging to individuals. Another that he 
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will do so provided that he can have the reins of government en- 
tirely in his own hands, free from every kind of oppressive 
autocracy. As a matter of fact, it will depend very largely 
upon the structure of his brain and the balance of his whole 
personality. National prohibition, votes for women, socialism, 
the world for democracy, will have little to do with it. No 
doubt these are all good and all important. At any rate, they 
are all impending. But they are not the determining factors. 

V 

What conclusion then are we to draw from this considera- 
tion of psychological forces, as against the economic, social and 
political forces which rule the thinking of our time? Is the old 
society good enough with its political rivalries and its incessant 
wars, with its priests and its sisters of mercy, with its drunken- 
ness and crime, with its women as ornaments and dolls. Some 
of these things, at any rate, are outgrown. War is now racially, 
as well as economically, too expensive. Alcohol is a narcotic 
and poison, not a stimulant, as was once believed. Woman 
has outgrown the doll stage. We shall not go back to these 
things. But, nevertheless, it is a misconception of life that 
places the emphasis of the future upon peace and plenty, upon 
economic expansion, upon equality, upon comforts, and luxuries, 
and wealth, no matter how equitably the wealth is distributed. 

This mistaken emphasis in almost all our plans for social 
reconstruction goes back to Francis Bacon. As Lord Macaulay 
said, 

It was not Bacon's purpose to make men perfect, but to make imper- 
fect men comfortable. 

Bacon's ideal has been realized. Men have gained comfort, but 
they have gained no physical, mental or moral perfection. We 
are planning in the twentieth century to make them still more 
comfortable, while giving little thought to making them perfect. 
And comfort is a dangerous legacy for man. 

It would seem, therefore, to be well to think along other lines 
for the future. How may we make men better? Civilization 
does not depend upon the increase of wealth, or its equal dis- 
tribution. It depends upon the proportion of dominant and 
effective men and women, upon the production of leaders pos- 
sessing initiative, daring, creative and constructive power, and 
it depends upon discipline, poise, loyalty, devotion and mental 
and moral health. With the increase of wealth, on the one 
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hand, and the increase among the people as a whole of the 
proportion of defectives, or even of ineffectives, and with the 
startling increase of social diseases, our glittering civilization 
may be near the fate of other civilizations of the recent past. 
And if our present civilization does go down, there are appar- 
ently no reserves of vital power in the outlying districts of the 
earth, as there were in the days of Eome, to replenish the im- 
poverished blood of the people, for the effectives of all races 
are now drawn to the great industrial and commercial centers 
and their vigor exploited for the glory of the present day, not 
for racial conservation. 

It would seem, therefore, that our endeavor must be in the 
direction of eugenics and education, and that in our efforts at 
social reconstruction we must think along these lines rather 
than so exclusively upon economic, political and social questions. 
The world will be made safe for democracy only when the 
people of the world are made fit to live in a democracy. 



